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or niggardly, according to their appreciation of the importance and needs of 
the schools ? 

One reads through this source book and he notes how different states have 
attempted to solve these problems. But the reader would like now to have an 
expert discussion of policies and undoubtedly this will be furnished in the 
"Book of Principles." The present volume should be regarded as a book of 
exhibits, with which every student of educational administration should be 
familiar. The companion volume, we trust, will be a book of interpretation, 
suggestion, and prophecy. 

M. V. O'Shea 

University of Wisconsin 



Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools. By Henry 
Johnson. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 496. 

This work embodies the most thorough treatment yet made in this country 
of the subject indicated by the title, and the author's standing in his field is 
guaranty of its worth. It is more than a discussion of history teaching as now 
practiced, both in the United States and in the leading countries of Europe; 
for in connection with every phase of the subject is introduced the history of 
history teaching. Thus the ideas and practices of other times throw light 
upon our own conceptions and enable us to view the latter in perspective. 

Opening with a chapter upon what history is, the author reaches next the 
problem of grading history, and the question of aims and values. He con- 
cludes that "the most fundamental and the most comprehensive" aim of 
history teaching is "to make the world intelligible." Next is taken up the 
subject of history in the schools of Europe and the United States; then, the 
biographical approach and the study of social groups. Practical methods in 
making history real, especially by the use of aids to vizualization, are discussed 
in three chapters; the subject of textbooks and their use occupies two chapters; 
these are followed by discussions of collateral reading, the historical method, 
correlation, and examinations. 

The author has no new theory to exploit and rides no hobby. He is 
essentially critical in his attitude. His style is so self -restrained as to be lacking 
in enthusiasm even over the ideas of which he most approves. Thus the book 
has the defects of its qualities. The experienced and well-informed teacher, 
especially one who has followed the development of history teaching during the 
past twenty-five years, will find keen enjoyment in Professor Johnson's eval- 
uation of the various ideas that have successively come uppermost in this field. 
But the student who is yet to enter active work will at some points find the 
book lacking in definiteness of emphasis upon the truths that the author 
believes in most thoroughly. At such points (e.g., pp. 165, 185, 218-20, 394) 
the student will wish that the author had worked out more in detail and stated 
with greater positiveness the arguments for fundamental principles and 
approved methods. We are indeed glad to have a book upon this subject which 
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finds good in many places and leaves the advocacy of infallible solutions "to 
enthusiasts who believe in panaceas." But, on the other hand, a sharp imple- 
ment is often required in making deep impressions; and so, perhaps, a sub- 
ordination of the historical background and a more positive insistence upon the 
best ideas would prove to be of greater service to the greater number who will 
read and study the book. 

Upon one subject, the relation of history to government, the positive 
statement of the author's view is interesting. He says, "the writer is strongly 
of the opinion that government should be taught as a separate subject both in 
the elementary and in the secondary school" (footnote, p. 412). 

In five useful appendices there may be found a bibliography upon each 
phase of the subject that has been discussed and a set of questions upon each 
chapter of the text. 

Albekt H. Sanford 

State Normal School 
LaCrosse, Wis. 



The Boy Problem in the Home. By William Byron Forbush. Boston : 
Pilgrim Press, 1015. Pp. xi+287. 

Mr. Forbush has made a book principally of quotations from a large num- 
ber of writers on child nature and ethical, moral, and social education. The 
book is popular in character and is designed for parents who have not read 
widely in modern literature relating to childhood and youth. Mr. Forbush 
always writes in a simple, concrete way. He is especially facile in describing 
actual instances to illustrate the principles which he presents. The Boy 
Problem in the Home contains many examples of the natural traits of child- 
hood and youth, and ways and means of treating the young so that they may 
acquire self-control. 

Mr. Forbush thinks that if children were understood it would be found 
that they are rarely, if ever, deliberately disobedient, mischievous, or malev- 
olent. His mission in this book is to interpret childhood to parents, and to 
counsel patience, generosity, and sympathy in dealing with the offenses of 
a child or a youth. There is considerable sentiment in it, but this is probably 
necessary in order to awaken the sympathies of the parents for whom it is 
designed. There is some repetition throughout the book, but the untrained 
parent probably needs to have principles of child nature and of training pre- 
sented in different phrases in order that he may comprehend them. This 
repetition is inevitable considering the fact that in Part I the "Home Training 
of Young Boys" is considered, in Part II the "Home Training of School 
Boys" and in Part III the "Home Training of Adolescent Boys." In each 
Part "Methods of Government," "Government by Punishment," "Govern- 
ment by Reward," "Sex Discipline," "Religious Nurture," and "Facts 
for Encouragement" are discussed. It is, of course, impossible to discuss 
"Government by Punishment," for instance, in dealing with schoolboys and 



